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INTRODUCTION. 



THOU great spirit of heroic faith, 

That nerved of yore the martyrs of our land, 

Breathe through my soul, and quicken it with power. 

To measure worthily the noble theme 

Which my ambitious Fancy aims to sing! 

For those were men of worthy souls indeed, 

Who had the faith to stake their hold of earth 

Against their risk of losing hold of heaven. 

And who dare call those guilty men who fought 
To save their life of life from worse than death? 
God is the King of kings and Lord of lords; 

B 
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10 INTRODUCTION. 

And loyalty to God can never be 

Made by a tyrant's law — a treason 'gainst the State. 

Ye glorious saints! who dared to die for truth, 

And gloried in your death, fain would I try 

To tell my strongest thought of your great deeds. 

And win some souls to glorify your name! 

My words, alas! are feeble words. 

Yet full of fire I feel; 
My hand would edge the minstrel's song 

With the ring of the warrior's steel. 



APOLOGY. 

Beware! methinks I hear some good men say; 
Sing not the triumph of the bloody sword. 
Nor title it Defender of the Faith, 
For they shall perish by the sword who dare 
To use the sword. To such I answer thus: 
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INTRODUCTION. 11 

The Bible is the banner of the free, 

Emblazoned with legends from on high; 

Yet oft from thence a seeming right is wrung. 

Whence tyrants have enslaved God's free-born sons. 

Had they this truthful banner full unfurled. 

Men would have seen and seized their chartered rights. 

This Bible, God's own book, to be aright 

Eead, understood, and fully known by us. 

Must be perused through all its histories. 

We err most grievously if we do take 

A part, and theorize from thence the whole. 

And thus it is with fighting for the faith: 

The spirit of our Saviour's words is kept 

Unsullied^ if we rise not up to smite. 

Save in defence. If you do censure these — 

The brave old martyrs of our fatherland. 

Whose godly heritage of faith we spend. 

None making us afraid — ^then do ye blame 

All polities of justice and of law. 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 

All struggles of the innocent and pure 
Against the foul and guilty — otherwise 
Than by the force of love, powerless to rend 
The victim from the spoiler. 
Has not each church a watch-tower of defence. 
Which we delight to taper into spires? 
God sanctions war, if war defends the right. 
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THE READING OF THE LITURGY. 

King Charles hath sworn, with right Royal scorn. 

By his king-born right swore he. 
That the Scots should bend to his Royal command. 

And pray through his Liturgy. 

But the Scots of old were a nation bold. 

They'd a will as well as he: 
They could joyful sing, "Here's a health to the King!" 

Yet, "Down with the Liturgy!" 

When on Scottish ground King Charles was crowned. 

How they made the welkin ring! 
He was lord of their heart, he was lord of their hand. 

Of their conscience he could not be king. 
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14 THE BEADING OF THE UTUKGY. 

"My will it is law, and it shall be law, 

And thwart it, ye Scots, if ye dare; 
So, ye men of the crook, go, take ye my book. 

And make your flocks bleat forth my prayer/' 

** But well not take the book, ye lords of the crook; 

We shall pray as we may to our Lord: 
Your liturgical noise is a false pastor's voice. 

And we'll listen to naught but the Word. 

** Then beware, beware, what ye tempt us to dare! 

We are loyal to Kirk and to King; 
But if we are driven to play false imto Heaven, 

To the Covenant Faith must we ding." 

But the King — he had sworn; and now came the morn. 

And the kirk — it was crowded, to see 
If the King must still have his Eoyal will 

To force on them " Black Prelacy/' 
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THE READING OF THE LITURGY. 15 

Then the Dean, all in white, and pale with affright. 

Slow mounted the pulpit stair; 
But he trembled and shook when he met the fierce look 

That scowled on him, "Bead if you dare!'' 

He felt he was doomed, but, courage assumed, 

He raised up his voice through his fears. 
When a cry from the crowd — ^fierce, angry, and loud — 

Like a thunder-dap tore through his ears. 

In the heat of the strife an honest " kail wife,'' 
With a presence as proud as a queen, 
Overbrimfal of duty, seized hold of her "cutty," 
And banged it right off at the Dean, 

With an, "Out, thou false thief 1 dost thou think to say mass 
At my lugl" as it whizzed on its mission; 

The Dean saw the stool fljdng right for his skull. 
And bobbed to a humbler position. 
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16 THE READING OF THE LITURGY. 

Did that blow miss its mark? Let that sound answer — Hark! 

Over plain, hill, and dale fly alarms; 
From bound unto bound re-echoes the sound 

Of the Scots' nation rushing to arms. 
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THE SIGNING OF THE COVENANT. 

In the yard of the old Greyfriars' Kirk 
Stands a goodly companie; 

They have come from the east, they have come from the west. 

From the north and the south countries 

In that "field of God'' these bold men stand 

To do a stem-willed deed — 
To bind themselves, with their hearts' best blood 

To stand by their forefathers' creed 

The noblest are there, and the meanest are there — 

Men in silk and in hodden gray; 

But the blue cockade graces each man's head. 

And the meanest are noble that day. 

c 
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18 THE SIGNING OF THE COVENANT. 

One by one they advance to the table of stone. 

And record on the Covenant scroll 
Their love to their Kirk, their love to their King, 

But their hatred of bishop-control. 

And the wisest men in all Scotland 

Have written that covenant bond; 
And the bravest men in all Scotland 

Have once more armour donned 

To fight for that which is dearer than life — 

To fight in defence of their faith. 
And to own no creed which the Word of God 

Disowns as a faith unto death. 

There were men of birth, there were men of worth. 
There were men in presbyters' bands; 

There were men full of youth, and men ftdl of years. 
That signed, with their hearts in their hands, 
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THE SIGNING OP THE COVENANT. 19 

They would 'bide by the bond to the best of their might — 

A renegade he who should fail! 
They would stand by each other as brother by brother. 

And accurst be he who should quail I 

Thro' east and thro' west, thro' north and thro' south. 

Was that solemn Covenant signed; 
Let the King come now with the frown on his brow 

And sunder the hearts that are joined. 
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DUNSE LAW. 

Habk! hark! hark to the tramp 

Of the Covenant men as they march to encamp; 

With their banners of blue 

And their Bibles so true — 
They steadily, steadily tramp, tramp! 

March! march! marching in order. 

All the "blue bonnets'' are bound for the border; 

They have sworn to withstand 

The Eoyal command. 
And that is the why they are bound for the border. 

Tramp! tramp! tramping together 

Through the dark wood, o'er the brown heather. 

Till they planted their guns 

On the broad Law of Dunse, 
And awaited their King coming over the border. 
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THE PARLEY. 

But the King, when he saw such a resolute will 

Expressed in such resolute signs. 
Deemed it better to parley than storm Dunse Hill, 

Engirt by such resolute lines. 

So, instead of reproof by powder and gun. 

He parleyed them gentle and fair. 
Was ever a cause so easily woni 

Aha! it was only a snara 

The winter had gone, and the summer had come, 
When the King swore to force a compliance; 

But again the hum of the gathering drum 
Gave note of a stem defiance. 
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OVER THE BORDER. 

MabchI march! marching in order. 

All the "blue bonnets " are over the border; 

For the King he hath sworn 

That their bond shall be torn. 
And that is the why they are over the border. 

Tramp I tramp! tramping together 

Through the dark wood, o'er the brown heather. 

Till they halted their line 

On the banks of the Tyne, 
And awaited their King as he rode to the border. 
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THE CAVALIERS AND THE BLUE BONNETS. 

A BLADE without fear is the gay cavalier. 

His dash is the dash of the brave; 
Alas! that so good a warrior should 

So recklessly dash to the grave. 

And why should he fight for so silly a right 

As the autocrat right of the crown? 
He may laugh away wrong with the jest and the song; 

But his own laugh laugheth him down. 

The "bonnets of blue'' are a valiant crew, 

As the cavalier knows to his cost; 
Their courage is calm, as their own brave psalm, 

And with deeds, not with words, do they boast. 
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24 THE CAVALIEBS AND THE BLUE BONNETS. 

They never can lue their trast in the true, 
However their destiny sways; 

And if for the right they fall in the fight. 
They still win the conqueror's bays. 
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THE HIRELING SPEARS. 

King Charles hath summoned his gay cavaliers 

To punish the saucy Scot, 
With twice ten thousand bristling spears — 

But every spear is bought. 

And the warrior paid may not think he is bound 

To fight for his cause or die; 
What wonder if he from the battle-ground 

Should deem it wiser to fly! 

But the soldier, who counts it his highest reward 

To die for the cause he defends. 
Is not to be cowed by the flash of a sword; 

He breaks, but he never unbends. 

D 
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26 THE HIBEUNQ SPEARS. 

So each "saucy** Scot like a hero will fight. 

And, like a hero will die; 
But each single Scot is armed with the might 

That deals forth victory. 
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NEWBURN. 

Peance, prance, prancing in order, 
Troop the gay cavaliers on to the border; 
With scarf and with feather 
Streaming together. 
Dashingly, dashingly on to the border. 

Upon the gallant Scots they crash, 

With Conway at their head; 
But the strong pike thrust, and the carbine's flash. 

Scatter the field with dead; 
And Leslie shouts the stormy " Charge 1'' 

The eager Scots obey. 
And the cavaliers, by their guns and spears. 

Are torn and blown away. 
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28 NEWBURN. 

On, on, onward together. 

Knit to each other as brother to brother; 

But the spears that were bought 

Would not wait for the Scot, 

But — about and away, without waiting the order. 



And the King, when he found 

That Northumberland ground 

Was as safe to the Scot 

As his own native land. 

Had to own he was beat. 

By consenting to treat. 

And the Scotsmen got. 

By the Eoyal command. 

The rights which they sought. 

And for which they had fought — 

The rights of their Covenant bond. 
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THE PENTLAND8 RISING. 

TwAS a well-fought fight, but a sad, sad sight. 

Yet a nobler one never was seen, 
When the Covenant men, scarce hundreds ten. 

Fought a host upon Rullion Green. 

They were wearied and worn, and travel-torn. 
When the bloodhounds brought them to bay; 

But in each man's hand was a pike or a brand. 
And despair nerved their arms for the fray. 

Why stood they there, in that grim despair. 
With the death-stroke in each hand? 

Ah! dear to each Scot is the freedom of thought, 
And dear is a free fatherland; 
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30 THE PENTLANDS EISING. 

But dearer than both is the pledge of his troth 
To the faith that binds him to Heaven: 

In will born free, he bends not the knee, 
But fights, if to fighting he's driven. 

With an opening yell, the guards of Dalzell 
Dashed forward to capture their prey; 

But a handful of horse checked their headstrong course. 
And gallantly kept them at bay. 

But the Covenant men are as one to ten — 

No help, no hope; yet they fight — 
Yet they bravely drive back the incessant attack, 

For they dared not seek safety in flight, 

TlQ the night came down, with its friendly frown. 
And scowled on the path of their foes; 

When the Covenant men sought the hill and the glen. 
For the darkness to them was repose. 
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THE CONVENTICLE. 

'Tis a calm Sabbath morning — the birth-day of June — 
Not a sound on the moor, save the plover's lone cry. 

And now and again the moorfowrs rough croon. 
That starts from the tread of the chance passer-by. 

And broadly and freshly the breeze drifbeth o'er 
The billowy heather, low wafting the sound 

Of the wandering bee; and anon evermore 

Comes the bleat of the lambs from the pastures around. 
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32 THE CONVENTICLE. 

But a loftier strain is now borne on the breeze; 

Harkl it swells from the hearts of a rapturous throng. 
Who are driven, alasl by a tyrant's decrees. 

To worship in secret, or worship in wrong. 

They prefer God's behest to the dictate of men; 

They obey His decrees who is King of all kings; 
And they hold it a wiser, more politic plan. 

To redeem their own souls with the loss of all things. 

Far away from the haunts and the dwellings of life. 
They have met to observe the dear rites of their faith; 

But each man holds him ready prepared for strife. 
And for freedom of worship will strive to the death. 

But the strain has now ceased, and the accent of prayer 
From the pastor's grave voice rises up through the calm. 

Through its sorrowful wail not a tinge of despair: 
God sendeth the pang, but God sendeth the palm. 
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THE CONVENTICLE. 33 

But the song and the prayer only prelude the rush 
Of soul-stirring words from the eloquent tongue 

Of Douglas, the fearless, whose burning words hush 
Into burning attention that rapturous throng: — 

" Be ye clothed with the armour of God; have your breast 
Encased in the Right of your Cause — for a cause 

That is just shall prevail, though that cause be opprest 
By the pitiless power of a priest, or a prostitute power 
of the laws. 

" Be ye shod with the gospel of peace, and prepare 
For the onset of strife with the courage it gives; 

With the promise it brings, the weakest may dare — 
Though this body may die, the spirit still lives. 

** And the strong shield of faith shall protect you from harm. 
Shall ward off the strokes of the enemy's might; 

Salvation's stout helmet your safety shall charm. 
And the sword of the Spirit shall win you the fight. 

E 
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34 THE COKVENTICLE. 

**If tyrannous men your right dare control 
To be loyal to God and His gracious Son, 

Fear Him who destroyeth both body and soul- 
Not him who but marreth the body alone." 
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THE SURPRISE. 

But hark! the signal sound 
Breaks in from yonder mound. 

Where stands the sentinel 
He fires his carabine; 
All know it is the sign 

Of troopers on their trail 

Like a frightened mountain flock. 
When the wolves are on their track, 

They gaze in their dear pastor's face; 
In their sudden hour of grief. 
They are looking for relief. 

In his eye t^iey see no trace 

Of doubt; 
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36 THE 8UBPBISE. 

But he calmly looks around 
On the stalwart men and sound, 
On the flashing eyes that frowned, 
On the gallant wives that bound 

The brand to their husband's side. 
" I have preached to you the Bight; 
Men, uphold it by your might; 

Then come whatever betide! 
In God's own cause we fight; 
He hath chosen you, the light, . 

To scatter the dark far and wide. 

'* Let %LS pray! — 

God, upon high. 

Unto Thee we cry; 

An' it be Thy will. 

Our life-blood we spill, 

spare the green upon the tree. 

And take the ripe fruit unto Thee!" 
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THE DRAGOONS. 

The dreaded troopers dashed in view; 

Adown the opposing mountain side. 
Across the moorland swift they flew, 

All eager for the bloody ride. 

But when they neared the Covenant band, 
Reluctant all their coursers reined; 

For quick they saw the marshy land. 
And on the other side convened 

The bravest of the Covenant men — 
Men that could fight as well as pray; 

Ay, men as willing and as fain 
To give as take in deadly fray. 
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38 THE DEAGOONS. 

Meantime the Covenanters form — 

Their foot in front; while on their flanks 

Their horsemen bide with ready arm 
The onset of the Boyal ranks. 

And now the aged men retire 

With those of gentler form and years. 

Yet scarce can quell the ardent fire 

That will burst forth through all their tears. 

With boimets doflFed, these old men yield 
The low ground to the sturdier men; 

Their voices floating o'er the field 
In " Martjrrs' '' melancholy strain. 
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BATTLE ARRAY. 

But the grief which that sorrowful wail doth unfold, 
Soon changes to hope and the triumph of faith; 

And the tender ones weep not, though now they behold 
Beneath them unrolled the diead ensigns of death. 

That psalm, waxing louder and louder in power. 
Falls fresh as a dew on their brave friends below. 

Who are drawn up in battle array on the moor. 
Their courage is steeled; for the voices they know 

Are the voices of fathers, of mothers, of wives — 
Of aD that are dear to the heart of a man; 

And they vow unto God to sell dearly their lives— 
Not one but will dare to do all that men can. 
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40 BATTLE ARRAY. 

They say if the devil, when out of his den, 

Like a foul beast of prey in the night, hear the bells 

From holy church spire on the Sabbath, that then 
He trembles, and rages, and horribly yells. 

Tis not to accuse the freebooter in black 

So much, as to show how his white counterpart. 

The licensed freebooter of Charles, answered back 
The Covenant psalm with the devil's own art. 

A roll from the kettle-drum rattled along. 

Then a bray from the harsh-breathing trumpets of brass; 
With a shout of derision from each mocker's tongue. 

Like the devil's own yell, blared across the morass. 
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THE PABLBY. 

But ere their chief the signal gave 
To charge upon the Covenant band, 

He summoned forth a trusty brave. 
And cried aloud in fierce command: — 

" HI can we spare our sabres now; 

But those psalm-singing captives might 
Escape our hands, or strike a blow. 

And mar us in the coming fight. 

" Take four good shots, and march them out 
To yonder knoll above the bog; 

Should any dare to stir a foot. 
Shoot the psalm-singer like a dog/' 

F 
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42 THE PARLEY. 

Upon the heath each peasant-brave 
Knelt down and vowed to God on high 

His captive followers to save, 

And smite their captors '' hip and thighJ 

The devil never uses force 

If he can gain his end by guile; 

So Claverse sends a flag of truce — 

That flag was but the murderer's smile. 

Down to the bog the envoy rode. 
And loudly o'er the moss cried he: — 

" Lay down your arms upon the sod. 
And ye shall get a pardon free. 

" But those rebellious men who dare 
Thus to mislead you to your shame. 

Them you must yield, — all this I swear 
In Royal Charles's sacred name." 
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THE PARLEY. 43 

" Go, tell your chief," said Hamilton, 

** He never yet has kept his word; 
He lacks the power, he lacks the will — 

For mercy never graced his sword." 

"And tell him too," cried stout Burley, 

" That ere the battle we do try 
We'll let him from the field go free 

If he shall swear by God on high 

" Never to raise his impious arm 

Against the Covenanting cause; 
Never to bring a man to harm 

For scorning anti-Christian laws." 

"The canting hypocrites 1" cried Graham, 
"Dare they to bandy deeds with me? 

Their blustering tongues I soon shall tame: 
No quarter ! Charge ! For victory ! " 
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44 TH£ PABLET. 

**No quarter!" echoed stout Burleyj 
** WeVe torn thj hollow mask away. 

No quarter be it then to thee! 

God grant we measure swords this day!" 
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THE ATTACK. 

Down dashed the troopers to the charge; 

But the morasses yielding banks 
Made them rein hard along its marge, 

And hurl a volley on our ranks. 

Forewarned, forearmed, our men dropt down 
And let the deadly blast blow o'er; 

Then started up, took steady aim. 

And flashed an answer 'cross the moor. 

With rattling blaze the peasants' guns 
Dealt death among their staggering foes; 

Crash on the heath fell horse and man, 
Struck lifeless by the swift-winged blows. 
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46 THE ATTACK. 

Stunned by the blast that through them tore. 
The troops of Claverhouse recoiled; 

But he, exasperated more 

To see his braves thus sternly foiled, 

Rode furious round his quivering troop. 
And urged them to the charge again: — 

" Wheel round the bog with rapid swoop. 
And drench your blades, my gallant men/^ 

Clelland and Burley let them cross, 
Then dashed upon them with a shout; 

Swept the dragoons into the moss. 
And scattered them in helpless rout. 

No quarter sought, no quarter ta'en; 

The strife was horrible to see: 
The moor ran red with the bloody rain, 

And the carbines flashed incessantly. 
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THE ATTACK. 47 

The Covenant men now boldly rushed 

Full charge upon the reeling foe; 
Across the swamp they stoutly dashed — 

All eager for a closer blow. 

The Graham foresaw the coming storm, 

And furious rode where'er he spied 
His men flinch back; his frantic form 

Flew, winged with hate, from side to side. 

He cheered, he shouted, threatened, swore — 
Nay, struck the waverers with his sword. 

And even raised its point to gore 

The men who dared to slight his word. 

Upon the wild-careering fiend 

Was many an eager carbine bent; 
But bullet-proof he ever seemed — 

Through steel alone must death be sent. 
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48 THE ATTACK. 

Balfour of Kinloch (*twas the same 
Who^d vowed to meet him in the fray) 

Sought here, sought there the bloody Graham^ 
But ne'er to him could force his way. 

At last the fortune of the strife 
Cast the two warriors face to face; 

** Have at thee now, thou curse of life! 
This arm shall deal thee thine own grace." 

With that he raised his gleaming brand. 
And spurred against his fiery foe; 

But eager haste o'er-reached his hand. 
And misapplied the deadly blow. 

The Graham bent back upon the selle, 
And let the hot blow past him shear; 

Upon the noble steed it fell. 

And closed at once its brave career. 
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Dashed on the ground lay doughty Graham, 
Upon him rushed the Covenant men; 

But his dragoons in numbers came 
And tore him from their grasp again. 

Fresh-mounted, Claverse hurled his braves 

Once more upon the peasantry; 
He burns to think the untrained knaves 

Should make him turn his face and flee. 

So quick the dash, so strong the blow. 
The peasants reeled and staggered back; 

But Hamilton soon checked the foe. 
And crushed their desperate attack. 

Grasping the colours, with a cheer 

He bore them streaming through the fight. 

"Forward, my men! and never fear 
The face of man — God for the right I " 

G 
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The tide of battle turned, the wave 
Boiled back upon the Boyal men, 

Who fought, but found a bloody grave. 
Who fled, fled fast, with might and main. 

Even gallant Graham could not withstand. 
But headlong fled across the moor. 

Nor drew the rein till he had gained, 
In Glasgow town, the barrack door. 
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BATTLE ARRAY. 

AhI woe is me for Bothwell Brigl 
For Bothwell Brig, ah! woe is me I 

The flower of aU our Covenant men 
Lie slain upon the moorland lea. 

Our blood be on the heads of those 
Who strove to force us to the wrong! 

In human power we were but weak; 
But in our conscience we were strong. 
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On Bothwell Moor our foes drew up, 
And ranged along in dark array — 

Dark as a thunder-cloud that soon 
Will flash into the lightning^s play. 

The Guards were on the right, and led 
By Claverse, hot with vengeful shame, 

And keen to wipe away the blot 
Drumclog had cast upon his fame. 

Dalzell upon a grassy mound 

Had formed his men; while Livingstone 
Led on the van; and over all 

Duke Monmouth urged them on. 

Upon the bent of Hamilton, 

Behind the bridge that fords the Clyde, 
Were ranged our men — ^to guard the way, 

To keep the bridge, whatever betide. 
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Our chief — Sir Robert Hamilton — 

Made Hall and Hackston guard the pass; 

Along the banks were Hurley's foot; 
Above were Nisbet's horse in mass. 

The gate upon the bridge was barred 
With wood and stone right strengthily; 

Our cannon swept the only road 
That joined us with the enemy. 
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THE ATTACK. 

Down rushed the foe upon the bridge, 
Our volleys swept them back again; 

But still they rushed, and still they strove 
To force the bridge by might and main. 

Twas horrible, to see the braves, 
Their armour glancing, proudly ride. 

And dash across the arched way. 
Then crushed with slaughter into Clyde. 

Troop after troop come trooping on. 
To dare the bloody pass-at-arms; 

The fiery deluge hurls them back: 
But yet the bloody work hath charms 
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For daring hands, for see! they've won 

The way up to the barricade; 
And now they ply the axe and crow. 

Though galled by many a trenchant blade. 
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FACTION. 

Had we been true unto ourselves, 

The victor's wreath we would have won; 

But faction mined away our strength, 
And left instead the martyr's crown. 

Sir Robert saw that fortune hung 
Suspended on that midway strife; 

He spurred his charger to the rear — 
But there he saw a shameful sight. 

The bigots of the cause refused 

To march unto their brethren's aid; 

On Clelland's and on Fleming's men 
In vain he called — in vain he prayed 
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The troops of Henderson to march: 
"You hear," cried he, "the battlers din. 

Cold-hearted knaves I Will ye stand here 
And dare to think ye do not sin 

" In knowing that your brethren fall 

Beneath the persecutors' blow, 
And will not deal in their defence 

A single stroke against the foe? " 

Douglas, CargiU, and King, and Ead, 
Harangued them with right sturdy zeal: 

" Fight for your rights as free-born men, 
Fight for your own and your country's weall 

" Dare for the right against the might — 
The right to think your honest thought — 

The right to do what God commands — 
The right to teach what Christ has taught. 

H 
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''Behold the banner of our cause! 

Its blue and red be sign to you 
That even in blood, even to the death, 

Tou to its standard should be true! 

''And think upon its golden scroll! 

Will ye allow the foe to plant 
An impious foot upon the words — 

*For ChrU£% Crown and the Covenant?' 

"AU ye who have the hearts of men, 
AU ye whose hopes are fixed on high. 

Our cause is sacred — ^follow us; 
And march to conquer or to diel'^ 

Then hastened back our noble chief — 
Our leaders with him on the spur; 

But selfish bigotry had steeled 
The troopers' hearts — they would not stir. 
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TREASON. 

Meak WHILE our shot and powder failed; 

Our great guns now could give no aid: 
We now must trust to carabine; 

To powerful arm and faithful blade. 

A traitor knave in Hamilton — 
My malison on the huckster sot! — 

Instead of powder sent a cask 

Of raisins, labelled — ^best grape shotl 

A sorry jest, and sad to us — 
By treason thus so sore bestead: 

For now the foe, stung by defeat. 

Bore down with Claverse at their head. 
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We knew him by his baleful plume; 

His Life-Guards round about him rode ; 
We saw his arm upraised in threat; 

We knew he feared not man nor God. 

He urged his troops across; our guns 
No longer played upon their flank; 

They stormed the barrier, cleared the pass. 
And boldly formed upon our bank. 
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THE PARTING BLOW. 

The bravest and the boldest men 

In aU the Covenanting band. 
With Nisbet, Paton, and Torfoot, 

And Hackston, chosen to command. 

Advanced the blue and scarlet flag. 

And dashed full gallop on the foe; 
" God and our country I" was their cry. 

Their broadswords raised with threatening blow! 

A daring, desperate, deadly blow. 
Dealt by despairing — desperate men ; 

The battle well they knew was lost. 
And yet they needs must strike again 
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A parting blow for their good cause; 

They gain, besides^ some breathing space 
For their poor followers to reach. 

If they can find, some hiding-placa 

Down like a.lightning bolt they bore 
Upon the foe, and made them reel; 

The column paralysed, recoiled 
From such an avalanche of steeL 

Strong was l^eir stroke — ^Ferrara blades 

Can do their work right heartily 
If held by lusty hands that dare, 
And nerved by hearts that willing be. 

From van to rear they clove a path. 
And back they clove their way again; 

But what could they that were so few 
Among so many banded meni 
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THE MASSACRE. 

Dalzell and Livingstone had formed 
Upon our flank, and charged us straight; 

The fight became a massacre — 
Our men now met a cruel fata 

The leaders of the Royal host — 
Claverse, Dalzell, and Livingstone — 

Like fiends careered along the field 
And butchered all — ^no quarter 1 none! 

What matters that the Eoyal Duke 
CommandiDg to spare all, rode round 1 

Insatiate Claverse must have blood; 
The scent is fresh, and keen the hound. 
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Blood-hound, is't not enough that thou 
Behold^st the game before thee flee? 

Must slake thy greedy, cruel thirst 
In sacred blood so wantonly? 

See there a wretch upon his knees 
Imploring Graham to spare his life: 

"0 spare me for my tender babes! 
And spare me for my helpless wife I" 

"Thou cursed Covenanting dogl'' 

Cries Graham; "thou rank, rebellious pest, 

Take this!'' and thrusts his hateful sword 
Hilt-home into the suppliant's breast. 

Brain-mad with blood, he dashes o'er 
The fallen slain, and hacks and hews 

The very wounded, helpless men — 
E'en death among the dying strews. 
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THE STANDARD SAVED. 

Our standard-bearer bore him well, 
But numbers soon overpowered his hand. 

"Torfoot! Torfoot!" cried Hamilton, 
"Aid, aid us with thy trusty brand.'* 

The cry was heard. Torfoot sprang forth 

To save the banner, or to die; 
The ensign stm held fast the staff, 

And firmly held it up on high. 

But round it thronged the troopers fierce. 

Who strove to seize the fluttering prize. 

"The trophy's mine,'' cried Halliday; 

"The man who dares to thwart me dies!" 
I 
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" The blue and scarlet/' cried Torfoot, 
« 

*' Shall ne'er be soiled by touch of thine;" 

And with the word he clove him down, 

And seized himself the sacred sign. 

And bore it streaming on the breeze 
At sword's point &om the fatal field. 

His charger falls — the banner sinks — 
Torfoot must die, or he must yield 1 

But Torfoot will not yield; he throws 

The precious rag to Hamilton ; 
Then turns at bay, and dares to stay. 

And stand the brunt — ^himself — alone. 

They swept him down; stunned with the shock, 

Torfoot became an easy prey. 
They spared his life. Why did they so? 

To make him die more shamefully. 
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But who shall count the bloody deeds 
Were done throughout that fearful fray? 

Let the recording-angel tell 
Upon the final judgment-day. 
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TRIUMPHANT. 

Ha! ha! have ye triumphed, ye blood-thirsty meni 

Have ye stamped out the fires of dissenting? 
Ye may butcher and kill over moor, over hill. 

Ye may torture with hate unrelenting. 
Ye may chase from the field our ensign of Faith; 

But the Faith still maintains its existence. 
And the fetters of Thought can never be wrought 

By chaining the hands of resistance. 
And those who are staunch to the Covenant cause. 

When to moor and to mountain they're driven. 
May not blazon abroad their faith unto God, 

But deep in their hearts it is graven. 
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Ye tyrants 1 try, tear it from thence if you can. 

Or quench in our hearts the resolve to be freemen — 
It is vain to refnte by the thumbscrew and boot; 

Go, frighten with torture weak children and women; 
But men that are fired by the spirit of truth. 

Are not to be cowed by the hate of a bigots 
Even tho' it may crash thro' the musketeer's flash. 

Or blaze thro' the flames of the pile and the faggot. 
Each blow that ye deal recoils on yourselves, 

The greater your triumph, the less is your glory; 
The fight that ye won by powder and gun 

Is lost in the annals of truth and of story. 
Each death that ye gave was a giving of life, 

For their faith from their hearts ye could not dissever; 
Each shroud of disgrace was a mantle of grace 

That wrapt them in glory for ever and ever. 
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AN EPISODE OF THE BATTLE OF BOTHWELL BRIG. 



THE LOVERS' PARTING. 

" WHEEE are ye gaun, Eobin Lammie, 

where are ye gaun sae late? 
And why ha'e ye got your gude broadsword? 

Ye're no gaun a peaoefu' gata" 

The Covenant men are a' up, lassie. 
And I maun be true to the Cause, 

And I maun steal aff in the mirk, lassie. 
For fear o' the tyrannous laws. 
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Sae IVe come to bid ye fareweel, lassie, 

But dinna be ruefa' or wae; 
God knows Tm as safe in the battle 

As at hame this rnony a day. 

For what wi* thae rampin' dragoons, Mary, 

And what wi' thae traitorous spies. 
We ha'e na a bield to bide under 

Where we're safe from their bloody surprise. 

Lang looked for has come noo at last, lassie. 
And we'll red' them a dressin' ere lang; 

They trampled us down when defenceless, 
But now we are banded and Strang. 

" Oh, it's waefu' to think o' the peril. 

And naebody near you to save; 
And a something lies here at my heart, laddie. 

That forebodes us an early grave." 
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I ha'e cast in my lot wi' the lave, lassie. 
And our fate is what Providence sends, 

And my Mary would never tell Robin, 
But to die for the Cause he defends. 

Sae cheer up your heart, my dear Mary, 
And trust to the right of our Cause; 

For the worst that can happen to Eobin 
Is the best when a Christian he fa's. 

Theu, farewed to my leal-hearted lassie, 
Fareweel to my ain Mary Rae; 

When Eobin comes back frae the battle, 
HeTl wed his dear Mary that day. 

Brave Robin — ^he's aff to the fighting, 
Wi' broadsword and banner of blue; 

Poor Mary— she toils at her spinniug. 
But eerie and weary she grew. 
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One night as she sat by the fireside 

A-thinkin' o* him she lo'ed weel. 
Her father a-reading his Bible, 

Her mother a-reddin' her reel — 

That night, as she sat by the fireside, 

A step cam' to the ha* door. 
Poor Marjr's heart rose with a tremble 

As a man stepped on to the floor 

With, " I know you befriend the good cause here. 

And sae come I begging for rest; 
A lang weary way have I wandered. 
And sair by my foes am I prest/' 

E 
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** The Covenant men are aye welcome; 

Sae bide ye — sae bide ye, say we; 
Mayhap ye can tell o' the fighting, 

And where the brave fighters may be." 

" Ower weel can I tell o' the fighting, 
And where the brave fighters may be; 

For some of them fell on bonny Bothwell, 
And are lying on Bothwell lea. 

" And some of them trusted to * quarter,' 
But that was worse fortune than blows. 

And some of them fled to the moorland 
To hide from their murderous foes." 

" saw ye my Kobini" cried Mary; 

" Tm afeared he is wounded or dead; 
His bonnet was drest with a heathersprig crest, 

And the scroll of his banner was red." 
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"01 saw the lad that ye mean, lassie. 

If these be the signs that ye say, 
With his banner in hand, dashing forward 

To the foremost front of the fray/' 

That night Mary dreamt that her Robin 

Came close unto her bedside — 
" Mary! Mary! Tm reft of my life. 

And I canna come hame to my bride. 

" Gae search for my poor helpless body. 

And smooth the lang sleep to me; 
I canna get rest — I canna get rest — 

Until that it buried be." 
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THE MEETING. 

Before the next sun brought the morning, 

Mary's aff to bonny Bothwell, 
And there she gaed search for her lover. 

And she searched where the foremost fell. 

And she wandered up, and wandered doon. 
And, oh, the sights that she saw! 

The still, still corpse, without motion or force. 
Rotting on hill and haugh! 

For the devilish vengeance of Claverse 
Did not halt in the region of death — 

No rest for the living above ground. 
No grave for the slaughtered beneath. 
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At last> far in front of the battle. 

She fand him 'mang heaps o' the slain; 
She changed not, she 'plained not, she wept not. 

For reason had fled from her brain. 

She drew the brave corpse from the death-pile 

On the banks of the water o' Clyde, 
And she bore it in silence and safety 
Up, up to the green hill side — 

Up a bumie that wimpled fu* sweetly. 

As it sped to the river below. 
To a fountain that welled from the moorland, 

Whence the burnie derived its sweet flow. 

And there she laid down the brave remnant 

Of what was so gallaut a lad, 
And she dressed the long bed of her lover, 

Singing thus — ^for poor Mary was mad: — 
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" Eest ye, rest ye, Kobin dear. 
No one now can harm you here, 
Mary Rae, your wedded bride. 
Shall never, never quit your side. 

" You should have come to marry me. 
But that, my Robin, couldna be; 
But we are wed and happy noo. 
And I shall never part from you.'' 

And there did she sit by the fountain — 
By the side of her dear lad's grave — 

And the food that in life sustained her. 
Was the food which the country folk gave. 

For in pity they came to entice her 
From her sorrowful watching and lone; 

But she could not be won from the vigil 
By the side of the lad that was gone. 
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So they fashioned a bower for poor Mary, 

A bower of the bonny birk bush; 
They planted it close by the fountain, 

And they thatched it all over with rush. 
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NEVER MORE TO PART. 

One morning they found the poor watcher 

Asleep by her lover's cold bed; 
But when they stooped down to awake her, 

Her sleep was the sleep of the dead. 

Then they rolled off the sod from her lover, 

And laid Mary Rae on his breast; 
And there they sleep fondly together. 

Where war cannot ruffle their rest. 

And that spot of ground still is sacred. 
And there still the country folk tell 

Of the fate of poor Robin and Mary, 

And that fountain's named " Mary Rae's Well.'' 
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THE DRAGOONS. 

Kill! boys — ^kill! 

Drive them from the moorlands! 

Hunt them from the hill! 

Dash down through the valleys! boys, 

Chase them through the woods! 

Sow Loyalty with bullets, boys. 

And water it with blood! 

Kill! boys— kill! 
Killing is not murder, 
An it be the Royal will; 
Ready with your pistols, boys — 
Ready with your guns — 
Shoot him down who faces you. 
And shoot him down who runs. 
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KiU! boys— kiUl 

There is gold and there is favour 

For every life you spill: 

With steel within your hearts, boys, 

And steel within your hands. 

We'll drench the land with blood, boys. 

Till we quench those rebel brands, 

Killl boys— killl 

You may revel like the devil, boys, 

And you may have your fill 

Of all the victor's privilege, 

Without the victor's toil: 

So killl boys — ^kill! boys — 

And glut yourselves with spoil. 
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DRAGOONING. 

" WHERE are you going to, my pretty maid? 

And show me that book which you carry/^ 
"0, sir, I am going to worship," she said; 

" It is late, sir, and I may not tarry. 

"And this is my mistress's Bible I hold. 
And she may not worship without it; 

So stay me not, sir, for the truth I have told," 
Said he, "Nay, lass; thy truth — I don't doubt it; 

" But off you must trip to our gallant chief. 

For he likes to hear rebels prayings 
So come along, lass — ^youVe come now to grief — 

My sweet lamb from the chosen flock strapng. 
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" But I shall stand surety for thee, pretty maid, 
An thou shalt take me under favour/' 

'* no, sir — no, sir — I cannot,*' she said ; 
" I would rather be dead in my grave, sir/' 

'' Thou foolish-brained maid, then death shalt thou have. 

For high on a tree shall I hang thee; 
I have power to kill, and no one dare save, 

I have power even now to bewrong thee/' 

" 0, sir, God is above, and Grod is below. 
And God is between you and me, sir; 

You dare not do more than He shall allow — 
His, living or dead, I shall be, sir/' 

"Ho! comrades, a noose for this maiden's head. 
Run her up o'er the branch of that tree there; 

Let her hang by the neck until she be dead. 
And dig a deep grave beneath her/' 
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"Haiti sir — Hoi I command you — halt; 
(This time, I swear, we're not at fault ;) 
Why, rebel knave, thus skulk to meeting, 
The Royal mandate scornful treating? — 
Hoi bar the road!" 



'Why, sir? Come, tell the reason why 
You hinder me from passing by? 
For to my mind there's no offending 
In honest people quietly wending 
To worship God/' 



' Dare, sir, to stir a foot from there — 
Ha! saucy knave! we'll tame your stare 
In answer with a pistol bullet. 
Or stop your treason-breathing gullet 
With hempen noose. 
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•• Out, men, with all that he has got; 
We'll prove you honest man or not; 
In search of honest men we're riding. 
Who, with their honour under hiding, 
Play fast and loose." 



Here, sir, is everything I bear, — 
In this no treason need you fear,- 
IVe neither rebel list nor letter; 
You cannot do your duty better 
Than let me go." 



"Stay, sir; a little more delay — 
You are too keen to win away; 
That you possess a Holy Bible 
Is proof almost that you're a rebel; 
But soon we'll know. 
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Swear, sir, that no leal man who cares 
For Kirk, or King, or country, dares 
Do aught in conscience or in reason 
Against the King; nor count it treason 
Deserving death/' 



'No, sir; I never shall swear so; 
But this I swear, and Heaven doth know! 
The King has ever my obedience 
In all where he can claim allegiance. 
Except in faith. 



' This, sir, in conscience, is not his, 
Nor reason, if the law it is; 
For God, we know, is King of kings 
In what belongs to holy things — 
God— the Most High.'' 
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" Ho! sir; we soon shall let you know — 
And till you swear, you cannot go — 
That every man in this dominion 
Must hold faith by the King's opiniou, 
Or he must dia" 



' Death, sir, is but the seal of faith ; 
We breathe indeed when faileth breath; 
I count not death as loss, but winning; 
I count not life as gain, but sinning, 
Should I swear so. 



' But you — and they — what shall ye do 
When God shall own the banner blue. 
And the great Herald of salvation 
Shall blow the trumpet of damnation 
To overthrow?" 
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^Hol men — draw up in a double row — 
Refute the rebers treason, men. 
By Eoyal James's reason, men ; 
Present your carbines — ^Fire! 
Hal not a word in answer now; 
Tis thus we serve the rebels, men, 
Who dare to think through Bibles, men. 
Against our Royal Sire/' 
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JOHN BROWN, 

THE CARRIER OF PRIESTHILL. 

Behold, where toils the Carrier of Priesthill 

Upon the moorland lea; the breezy morn 

Is full of joyful sounds, the Carrier's heart. 

Fresh with the morning incense oflfered up 

Upon the family altar, joyous too; 

Nay, his great gladness welleth from his heart. 

And bursteth from his lips in Zion's strains. 

His family, from whom he hath but gone 

A short half-hour, wend in and out their cot 

Engaged in household duties, but anon 

They stop and listen up the moor, from whence, 

At intervals, is borne their father's psalm. 

Ah! sacred fire of Poesy divine. 

Drawn from on high by David's heavenly power, 
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Thou canst transfigure unto man the curse, 
That wreaths his brows, into a golden crown 
Of purest blessing! Toil is, then, a joy! 
The air rings vocal with the holy strains. 
Alas! brave warbler, even now the hawk 
Makes thy bright voice a sign to track thee by: 
Behind yon hill that checks thy wary eye, 
Graham, and his hell-brood, swoop on to their prey. 
Ah, now they crest the hill, and now they dash 
Upon their simple quarry! 

Down to the good man's cot they take their way — 
Brown, marching like a leader at their front- 
Though he was led, and knew the lead was death! 
His dear wife, Isabel, stood by the door 
As they drew near, her baby at her breast. 
"Cheer up, my Isabel; the day has come. 
The prophet warned us should come soon or late, 
When that good man joined both our ways in one. 
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(And soon or late to ns — is God's own time.) 

Eemember God is providence, dear wife; 

I only go before, you follow soon; 

Through death to life our way is still the same." 

A yearning kiss — a fond embrace — farewell! 

And then he turned him face to face with Graham, 

And calmly said: — " One boon I ask from you— 

A space to pray unto Almighty God, 

To whose dread presence you do send me hence." 

** Quick, then, to prayer," the Graham in answer said; 

"And waste no time: the King's work must not wait." 

Then down the good man fell upon his knees. 

And through his lips flowed such a stream of pray'r. 

The soldiers quailed and softened into men. 

Meanwhile, o'erhead, a lark sang sweetly down; 

Invisible with light, it seemed the voice 

From heaven that clove of yore the sacred cloud 

When God said imto John, in Jordan's wave, 

**This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
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Well pleased." Sing on, sweet warbling bird, and chaunt 

A requiem for the sainted soul that soon 

Will pass you swiftly on its way to heaven ! 

Sudden the Graham dispelled the holy calm, 

As the hoarse croak of corbie on the moor 

Startles the rest of quiet-couching sheep: 

"Ho! soldiers, to your work — cut short his prayer; 

'Tis long enough i' faith to reach to heaven I 

What! heard ye not my wordi pale-livered loons! 

Well have you praying next, and snivelling psalms." 

With that he drew his holster pistol forth. 

And murdered man and prayer. Then, turning round 

To Isabel, he growled, " What think'st thou now 

Of thy goodmanl" With eye as bold she met 

The butcher look of Graham, and calm replied, 

" I loved him well, but never more than now." 

" Twere well," cried he, " to make thee share his bed." 

" It cannot but be well, alive or dead," 

Cried she; " but thou hast shed enough of blood 
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Without the added guilt of shedding mine. 
Yet, doubtless, thou would'st murder even me; 
But God protects me. Lie there, my orphan babe. 
While in my plaid I wrap thy father's bones. 
Father, which art in heaven. Thy will be done! 
No father now on earth my children have; 
Be Thou their stay, and mine! husband dear, 
We yet shall meet, a family, in heaven !*' 

reader! with this scene before your eyes. 
Can you refuse to weep with her who weeps 
Beside that murdered man! Can you refuse 
To execrate that devil of the law 
Who, at the head of legal murderers. 
Is dashing o'er the hill to murder more! 
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Foul was the day, St Mungo, for thy fame, 

Whose noble aspiration ever was 

To flourish by the preaching of the Word, 

When in thy Holy Place that wicked act 

Was passed, which drove the preachers of the Word 

From their commissions, seeing they could not 

Hold them on terms of honour for their Lord. 

Barred from their parish pulpits, some retired 

To the Free Temple of the living God, 

And preached unto their charge a living Word. 

Of such was Peden — ^prince of preachers 1 Nay, 

Twas said he had the gift of prophecy; 

But that, no doubt, arose from shrewd foresight. 

And his firm faith in present providence: 
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When his pursuers' clutch was ahnost fixed 
Upon his trembling neck, his prayer to God 
Brought down relief that seemed a miracle; 
And when from forth the prison Bass he sailed. 
Doomed to a felon's life beyond the seas, 
With others of the faithful house of God, 
Like Paul upon the stormy Adriate, 
He preached deliverance which came to pass! 

Old before Nature's time with suffering. 
The pastor still was faithful to his charge; 
And when the wolves beset their peaceful fold. 
He led them up to pasture on the hiHs. 

In sunshine, or in tempest, or in mist. 
That faithful shepherd wandered to and fro. 
Tending his sheep, that sheltered here and there 
From the sore blast, that swept them into caves- 
More safe than slender shelter on the hills. 
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Bending with grief, submissive stooped his head 

From the old hopeful bearing of the man, 

As yearning for repose within the arms 

Of mother earth, that gave him mortal mould; 

His look seemed:' — Take the form you gave to me. 

So may my soul return to God in peace! 

The sad old earth took pity on his look. 

And oped her arms to give the wished-for rest. 

The spirit rose to God, and secretly 

His sainted bones were laid within the tomb. 

Through fear lest those relentless fiends, who howled 

In mad pursuit to worry him in life. 

Should scent his corpse and desecrate his grave. 

Alas! 'twas vain; the night-ghouls found their prey, 

And tore it from its shelter. Underneath 

The gibbet-tree they dug a sorry pit. 

And earthed it like a dog. But just as Christ, 

The prophet's Master, glorified the Cross, 

And starred it in the heaven of sacred thought. 
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That glorious martyr sanctified the ground: 
For, thenceforth, all the hamlet-fathers left 
Their old ancestral graves within the yard 
Unopened, and chose to take their long, last sleep 
Beside the grave of that beloved saint. 
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Through the dark cloud that settles o'er the laud 
A sun-burst breaks upon the lonely moors; 
But that pure peaceful light is flashed again^ 
In angry gleams, from arms of outlawed men. 
No compromise from them — they will withstand 
The might of wrong till voice and hand shall fail. 
Sanquhar has seen these outlawed men proclaim 
That Charles Stuart then no longer reigned 
When he forswore the Covenanting oath 
Which he had sworn before the nation's eyes. 
'Twas they were true to law, and he was false. 
They know the price of liberty is death; 
But they have faith to die, when death is due. 
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Alas! the dread account of death will soon 

Be closed with him who is the life of all 

The liberty that lives within the land! 

Upon a grassy knoll, surrounded by 

A wilderness of heath, these hunted men 

Couch themselves down to rest their wearied limbs. 

But harnessed all, and ready for defence. 

The caution is well-timed, for, lo! full cry. 

The hunters break across the ringing moor. 

The hunted stand at bay — they will not flinch. 

For life to them is bitter, and death sweet. 

The Cameronians wall their leader round. 

And form a living rampart to his life; 

For Bichard Cameron alone now dares 

To raise aloft the banner of the cause. 

And flaunt it boldly in the face of men. 

A brief and hasty conflict — and they are 

Crushed out of life, — or chased, — or bound, to be 

Reserved for doom of bitterer cruelty. 
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Within a prison-cell of Edinburgh 

An old man sadly waits his turn to die. 

The cell door opens, and — horrid sight! — 

A bloody head, and pair of bloody hands 

Are thrust before his eyes, with stern command — 

"Whose head and hands are these?'* "They are my son'sl 

My dear son's! Richard Cameron's! my son's! 

God help me! my son! my son! my son!" 
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Ah, my dear flock, why is it you and I 
Meet here within this glen to worship Godi 
Bring the fact home to head, and heart, and soul, 
So you may quit yourselves as Christian men — 
As men who aim to live the highest life 
That man can live in this poor world below. 
Poor do I say? Ay, poor in wealth of life— 
Of the great life of God — the life that man 
Must live, or else be miserably poor. 
Why meet we here? Are we averse to own 
Allegiance to the King? Ye know full well 
That he rebelled against the law, and we. 
Bound to the law, cannot be bound to him : 
Tis we who are the loyal-hearted men. 
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Shall we forswear our souls to please a man 

Who impious dares to wield the power of God — 

Who dares to arrogate a right Divine — 

To bend our wills conformably to his? 

Loyal we may be, yet not royal men; 

Loyal we shall be, for that meaneth this: — 

Whoever bears the honest name of Scot 

Is bound by law to Scotland's Covenant. 

But that, though worth the dying for, is not 

The noblest aspect of our noble strife: 

It is not merely liberty of law. 

It is the freedom of religious thought 

For which we strive; and He, who knows 

Your thoughts and mine, knows this: — we bear the King 

No grudge of hate, but difference of duty. 

Simply as King, we owe him our heart's love; 

But when he dares to play the part of God, 

And cry, " Thus shalt thou pray, and thus shalt thou 

Believe,'' as men we scorn the lawless deed — 
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As Christian men we dare not so blaspheme. 
Yonder — within the walls of Edinburgh — 
The gibbet shows the love of James to you, 
Foresweetened by the thumb-screw and the boot. 
Tour pastors' heads rot on the city gates 
For guiding faithfully the way of life; 
And you, poor flocks, are hounded by strange dogs, 
Whose bay is only stilled with cruel blood. 
God is our refuge still, and tower of strength! 
To Him, then, let us flee in time of need. 
We have His sympathy, whose only Son, 
In His own world, had no abiding beild 
Wherein to lay his weary, weary head. 

Behold Him on the Lake of Galilee 
Within the bark asleep. It seems to know 
Its noble freight, which worlds that sail 
The blue of heaven with destinies Divine 
Have not been privileged to bear. 
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For with a cheerful dignity it skims 

The rippling plain, its snowy sails distent 

With the mild breeze, as if an angel band 

Followed its course, and fanned it with their wings. 

He is asleep; the light-winged zephyrs lull 

The stern remorseless woes that He has turned, 

From hounding poor humanity, upon 

His single self, with knowledge sure that they 

Will crush Him in the bitterness of death. 

The fawning wavelets leap with sportive glee 

Against the bark, as fain to catch a glimpse. 

However brief, of His calm face; their King 

Was He, and they but showed their loyalty. 

But He is yet beneath the curse of sin. 

Which in a moment turns from good to ill. 

Lol its fell hour is nighl Dark robed with clouds. 

The sable fiends of darkness overwhelm 

The brief relapse of light, suborning now 

The very creatures that so late had shown 

o 
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Due recognition of their rightful Lord. 

Bebelliously the goaded winds and waves 

Attack the bark together; yet sleeps He still. 

Calm and unmoved. His followers, pale with fear. 

Arouse Him from His slumber, and exclaim 

With trenabling voice — " Master, dost Thou not care 

We perish?" Calm riseth that great form 

Amid the rage of elements, and quells 

Their fury with a word, then sadly turns 

To His loved few, "Ah, wherefore should you doubt?" 

The rage of elements affects Him not : 

'Tis the dark doubting spirit of the men 

I 

Whom he Has chosen for His work of faith. 

I 

E'en so it is with our fair Scottish bark 
That proudly bore the banner of the Lord, 
With splendid blazon of the Covenant: 
Our gospel ship sped fairly on, the winds 
Breathing one way their wafting influence; 
Sudden the powers of darkness have suborned 
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All the fair foster powers of Church and State; 

Nay more, — have bribed the guiding crew 

To wreck it on the shoals of Popery. 

But cry not in 3''our perils, as they did 

Within the Galilean bark, for He 

Will, in His own good time, awake 

From the calm rest of His long-suflfering, 

And say to all who revel in these times — 

These howling times of tempest — ** Peace, be still!" 
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Donald Cabgill is a foredoomed man. 
But what shall the doom-word be? 

For the Judges debate on the good man's fate — 
The Bass, or the Gallow-lea? 

Donald Cargill is an old, old man, 

His life cannot be long ; 
Unseemly that he on the gallows-tree 

Should shamefully be hung! 

Then up and spake the Chancellor Bothes, 

(Ne'er spoke a bitterer Judge, 
For he bore the ban of the stern old man, 

And owed him a long-lived grudge,) — 
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Thus spake the bitter Earl of Rothes — 

" The traitor's doom/^ say I ; 
"To stay his tongue, his neck must be wrung 

Between the earth and sky, 

" That all may see, in the broad daylight, 

That his curse is as false as his faith ; 
Say, can we dare the wretch to spare 

Who bans with every breath?'' 

" My Lord of Rothes," cried Donald Cargill, 

" Forbear to threaten me; 
At Heaven's command my word shall stand. 

And my death thou never shalt see." 

The Earl of Rothes has doomed Cargill 

To die by the hangman's hands. 
But a heavier peril hangs over the Earl 

If the curse of the old man stands. 
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The day of the old man's death hath come — 
Ha! the Earl is wanting there. 

For the day had come with a double doom — 
One of hope and one of despair. 

That mom saw Bothes a dying wretch. 

Writhing beneath the ban. 
Ere the afternoon saw the martyr's crown 

Round the brow of the brave old man. 
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RENWICK IN PRISON, 

IMMEDIATELY BEFORE HIS EXECUTION. 

Weep not, mother; weep not, my sisters dear; 
Cloud not my bliss; why should you shed a tear, 
When now a martyr's crown awaits your boy? 
Well, if you will weep, let them be tears of joy. 

Mother, you are not sorry for your lad? 
Mother, though not another boy you had. 
You oflFered me a sacrifice of faith 
To God; so He shall cheer you in my death. 

I only go before; ye follow soon; 
In these fierce times even life is scarce a boon, 
Save to speak out and glorify the Word 
Which He spake, who alone is Sovereign Lord. 
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Dark is our night of sufferiDg, but I see 
A splendid mom when Christ's Kirk shall be free; 
I shall rejoice with martyred saints in heaven. 
To bless that day for which our lives were given. 

The scaffold looms above the market, grim and bare, 
And doomful to the guilty; but even there 
The Sun of Faith shall grace the martyr's name^ 
Transfiguring with glory all the shame. 

The hour is nigh; hark to the doubling drum! 
Mother, weep not; my hour of triumph's come; 
Mother, once more embrace your darling boy. 
And pray to God that he may bravely die. 

Lead on, my masters, to the place of death — 
Tempt me no more; I swerve not from the faith; 
Dream not I dread the dreaded gallows-tree — 
Triumphant I have been, triumphant I shall be! 
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Hurrah for the Covenant cause! 

Its flag is the flag of the true! 
His broadsword who draws 
Must fight for the laws 

If he march with the Banner of Blue. 

The foul bird of prey, 
That screamed overhead, 

Is dumb with dismay — 
From his eyrie hath fled. 

Then up with the Covenant flag! 

Let its blue folds wave broad on the breeze; 

From cave and from crag, 

From moss and from hag, 

Let the wanderer now have release, 
p 
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For OraDge hath come 

And scared the dark brood. 

By the beat of his drum, 
From their banquet of blood. 

Then gather! gather! Covenant men! 
Gather from hill! gather from glen! 

Let the Orange and Blue 

To each other be true, 
And we never shall see the Stuart again. 
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Gone is the time for fighting with the sword, 
Never, we hope, to re-appear; but yet 
Fight, as of old, we must, for Christian faith. 
The opposer now is more refined and meek — 
He does not mock, or jeer, or hang, or slay ; 
He counterfeits the lineaments of Truth, 
And steals away the virtue of our faith ; 
But the seducer of the heart from God 
Is, past all doubt, more dangerous than he 
Who tried of yore to rob the heart of faith. 
And did not blench at murder for his prey. 
Tis the old tale that any one may tell: 
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When storms of persecution rage around, 
The Christian wraps his cloak of faith more firm; 
Let the seductive sun of peace shiue warm. 
The cloak is cast aside, and Faith undone! 
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The Eeformation in Scotland was not the work of the supreme power, 
as in England — it was the work of the people. But the common people 
were not alone in the grand work — the nobility were its stoutest 
defenders; and the preachers, sprung from both estates, were the 
originators and sustainers of the work, and bound the two classes 
together with the same lasting unity of interest 

Nor was the Kirk of Scotland, like the Church of England, modelled 
after an aristocratic pattern to suit the power of a monarcL By reason 
of the nature of its origin it assumed the republican form, and its ritual, 
too, for the same reason, was fashioned with a simple republican severity. 
This was at once its vitality and its strengtL It was a severe, simple 
pattern of a building, with no Episcopal ornament about it. Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour ordained of God, was the chief corner-stone, and all 
the other stones, mean though some of them might be, were yet real 
parts of the edifice, and contributed their use and strengtL 

John Knox, the great master-builder under God, had in his Master's 
providence betaken himself to his well-earned rest. He who feared not 
the face of man, no longer went in and out before men; and the 
B^formed Kirk of Scotland was left to test the genuineness of its plan 
and construction, by exposure to the relaxing sunshine of Eoyal fiivour 
and the pitiless storms of political persecution. 
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The British Solomon, with his wise saw, "No Bishop, no King," 
would fain have added Episcopal ornamentation, and forcibly tagged on 
the incongruous accessories. Vain "Baby Charles,'' spoilt by over- 
indulgence in the Divine right of kings, would fain have cut and carved 
at his own Eoyal pleasure and displeasure; but the noble and sensible 
curators of the Kirk, to the everlasting praise of their memory, rose 
almost to a man against the unnatural violation of its beauty and truth, 
and compelled the daring innovator, Boyal though he was, to retrench 
the deforming excrescences. 

We can hardly estimate too highly the characters of our Covenanting 
forefathers. We are proud of the beautiful features of Scotland — 

" Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood.*' 

But we should be prouder of the men who made it a battle-field of 
civil and religious liberty, and consecrated it in the annals of thought 
for ever. 

And can we not still say, because we have proved it in the very same 
field, though not, thank Qod, by dint of the warrior's sword, that 

*' We're the sons of sires that baffled 
Crowned and mitred tyranny; 
They defied the field and scaffold 
For their birthrights; so *have' we?" 

To be sure our fields and scaffolds are moral ones, but they are not 
the less real, and we pray God that no physical ones may be necessary 
more. 

Attracted, as every true Scotsman must be, by the glorious deeds of 
our fathers, we have been fascinated too exclusively by the heroic actions 
of Wallace, and Bruce, and Eandolph, and the good Lord Douglas. Is 
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there a boy in Scotland who has not fought their battles over and over 
again, with wooden sword and paper harness on his back, at the mid- 
winter festivities? Is there one who has not heard of Wallace's cave, 
and Wallace's sword, and Wallace's betrayer, and are not these grand 
memories moral strength to the boy, and do they not help the more to 
make a man of him ? Certainly he is the better for remembering that 
his forefathers were the 

" Scots wha 'had' wi' Wallace bled, 
Soots wham Bruce ' had' aften led." 

But the cause for which the Covenanters fought was a nobler cause. 
Though one less patent to the feelings of the boy, it comes more home to 
the aspirations of the man. It was not merely a struggle in defence of 
this life, but also of that which was to come — ^the life of life — ^the im- 
mortal life — the importance of which is grandly put before us thus: — 
'^ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ?" 

Now we think that this grand struggle of the Covenanters has not 
been made popular enough in our literatura Indeed, so far from this 
is the positive fact, that our most brilliant writers, who are universally 
recognised as having delineated our national features, have traduced the 
men and magnified their opponents. But Loudon Hill and Bothwell 
Brig will yet, we feel confident, become household words, and young 
Renwick be accounted a veritable hero, " The bloody Claverse " may 
be polished into a hero upon paper, but never upon the hearts of the 
people. If ever a man carved out his own fame it was he; but every 
stroke has left a bloody mark that is indelible. 

So, struck by the exceeding splendour of the struggle, we have 
endeavoured to realise it in the ideal peculiar to verse. In doing this 
we deemed it proper to sketch the principal features of the struggle by 
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giving representatlye subjecta We have carried this &rther. Each 
action or incident has received a rhythmical form supposed to be most 
conformable to its proper treatment Sometimes even in the same 
poem the measure is changed, for this same reason. Though each poem 
is complete in itself, the whole are strung together by a unity of 
purpose and sequence of action. 

« « «« « « * * * 

King James, when he assumed the reins of Government, found that 
the popular element was too powerful for him to display his peculiar 
notions of kingcraft; so he laboured assiduously until he grafted Episco- 
pacy upon the Church, curbing thereby the somewhat too independent 
bearing of the Presbyterian clergy, who were very popular and very 
powerful However, though he managed to get Episcopacy ratified by 
Act of Parliament, he could never gain over the General Assembly. 
Episcopacy being settled so far, he erected a High Commission Court, 
consisting of bishops, noblemen, and gentlemen, for punishing such as 
would not conform. This Court incurring great odium, the noblemen 
and gentlemen left its diets to be held by the bishops alone, who thus 
received the concentrated hatred of the whole nation. 

King James, wishing farther to assimilate his two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland in religion and ritual, attempted more in the 
same direction; but he only succeeded in getting one Assembly to 
decree that there should be a liturgy drawn up for the use of the Kirk 
of Scotland, and another, with great diflSculty, to pass the Articles, called 
the Five Articles of Perth, after the place where the Assembly was held, 
which were, the Confirmation of Children; Private Baptism; Private 
Communion in cases of Necessity; Kneeling in Communicating; the 
Observance of the Holy Days of the Nativity, Passion, Resurrection, 
Ascension, cmd Pentecost. 
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But in the midst of his grand scheming, Bang James died, and was 
succeeded by his son Charles, whose moral nature had been thoroughly 
steeped in Episcopacy, so that " what his father began out of policy was 
prosecuted by him out of conscience." Charles favoured the bishops, 
and fostered the introduction of more Episcopal machinery; but the 
people hated the bishops more and more, and were fast becoming ripe 
for purging the Kirk of all its political stumbling-blocks. The attempt 
of Charles to introduce, by force, the Liturgy — which was merely the 
English one re-printed specially for Scotland — at length brought the 
matter to a crisis, for the nation sprang to arms, bound themselves 
together by a Covenant, and compelled the King to let their Kirk alone. 

Throughout the whole struggle Charles played his game with the Cove- 
nanters with consummate generalship— just like a game of chess, save that 
the bishop was the piece played for; but the Scots won the stake by sweep- 
ing them off the board. The King, as was proper, was only checkmated. 
The Scots were not rebels, for they rose not against the King, but against 
the bishops.- The King's supporting the bishops in the manner he did 
was illegal, and if rebellion there was, the King it was that rebelled 
against his subjects, for we suppose it possible for such a thing to take 
place. One requires only to read the instructions given by Charles to 
Hamilton, when the latter was negotiating in various forms with the 
Scots for his royal master, to see that Charles was deliberately plotting 
against the constitution of Scotland, as by law established; and for a 
king to do any state thing of his own will, and without the will of his 
people through an Act of Parliament, is high treason, though he may 
not think it so. What an ado is made about the head of a king when 
it rolls from the headsman's axe! We are far from advocating regicide 
as a political cure; but we cannot shut our eyes to the blood shed with- 
out compunction or remorse to compass the selfish personal ends of mere 
royal gamesters. Look at the dodges Charles tried (he would probably 
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call them kingcraft or statecraft), but dodges they were, though done by 
a king; for instance, when he instructed Hamilton to divide the lay and 
the clerical interest by insinuating to the laymen that the clergy would 
overpower them, and to the clergy that the lay power would seriously 
detract from theirs. But he sadly outwitted himself in the end, for even 
his own party saw that he must be played upon to be convinced and 
impelled to act How adroitly the devoted Hamilton used the well- 
known nature of Charles by insinuating, as one of the reasons why he 
(Hamilton) should not be continued in his oflSce of Commissioner, which 
he was anxious to lay down, as it had become terribly dangerous: — 
" There are so many of your Majesty's subjects of aU sorts whom I have 
persuaded to resist the ways of the Covenanters, to their great prejudice, 
that I shall be infinitely pressed by them to move your Majesty for their 
relief, and I chaUenged of my promise, that whosoever suflfered for that 
cause, your Majesty would restore to the full to them, the doing whereof 
would draw on your Majesty a great charge; and if they find it not 
performed to them by me continuing Commissioner, it is probable they 
will then join with the Covenanters; whereas, if your Majesty employ 
another, they will not know so well how to address themselves to him, 
nor be in despair of obtaining it hereafter, and so continue still in the 
way they are in." Hamilton would not have dared to write so to a man 
of a truly noble natura 



THE READING OF THE LITURGY. 

When the day appointed for the introduction of the Service-Book arrived, 
the High Church of Edinburgh was crowded. No sooner had the 
unnational service begun than the crowd broke out into uproar and 
confusion. A woman who kept a cabbage stall at the Tron, named 
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Jenny Geddes, immortalised herself in Scottish history by throwing the 
little three-legged or "cutty" stool on which she was sitting, at the 
Dean's head, crying, ''Out, thou false thief! dost thou think to say mass 
at my lug? " This was the first " blow,*' though rather a ludicrous one, 
delivered for the cause of the Covenant 



THE SIGNING OF THE COVENANT. 

This memorable bond was entered into by all classes of men in the 
Greyfriars' Church, and latterly in the yard of the church, as there was 
not room inside the church to contain the numbers that flocked to sign 
it. A tombstone served instead of a desk. In signing it some added the 
words "till death;" others opened a vein in their arms and signed it 
with their blood. These additions meant more than mere bravado, for 
Scotsmen are not by any means demonstrative. Moreover, they after- 
wards showed pretty well that they meant what they said. In less than 
six weeks the flower of the chivalry and peasantry of Scotland had 
signed the Covenant. 

««« « « » * »«« 

After the battle of Newbum, Charles had to attend to matters nearer 
home. The Puritans were for changing the religion of England with 
much better reason than he had for changing the religion of Scotland. 
Then was signed the famous "Solemn League and Covenant" which 
bound the two nations in a common cause. But the Scots did not wish 
to dethrone the King, hence their ultimate espousal of his cause, shown 
in their proclaiming his son Charles II. after the Whitehall tragedy. 
Hence, too, the sad encounter of " Dunbar drove," in which men who 
should have fought side by side in defence of the great truths they held 
in common, destroyed each other as destroyers of the trutL How bitter 
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is the reflection, that Scotland did so mnch for the King who, after the 
Bestoration, treated her so cmelly! He literally turned Scotland into a 
hunting-field, in which the game was the very men who had sheltered 
him and crowned him when homeless and crownless. Base-hearted 
man! what wonder that he who murdered his bene£Eictors, after breaking 
his solemn oath to them, should sell his country to the French King. 
One part of this sorrowful period of the history of Scotland is known as 
the "Killing Time." 



THE PENTLANDS RISING. 

One day, in the beginning of November, 1664, four fugitive "hillmen," 
as the persecuted Covenanters were called, came down to the village of 
Dairy for a little food. While there, they heard that a party of soldiers 
in the village had seized an old man, and were threatening to roast him 
alive. The hillmen at once interfered and rescued the old man; but in 
the scuffle one of the soldiers was wounded and two of the hillmen were 
ahnost killed. News of the conflict spread like wildfire, and numbers 
flocked to support the hillmen, who were of course marked men now. 
Colonel Wallace, a descendant of the great Scottish hero, took the com- 
mand; but after a slight measure of good fortune the rising ended in 
the melancholy conflict at the foot of the Pentland Hills. 
• «« « * « « « «« 

The " Killing Time " was preceded by the Battle of Drumdog, in 
which the persecutors were defeated, and the Battle of Bothwell Brig, in 
which they were victorious. After this their policy seems to have been 
to kill off all the Covenanters. But they were fighting against God, and 
so failed; for there ever was a man such as Cameron and Renwick to 
encourage resistance and denounce the ungratefal and inhuman policy. 
At length the glorious Eebellion or Revolution (or whatever you choose 
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to call it) hurled the ungrateful and unprincipled Stuarts from the 
throne^ and filled it with a dynasty more in consonance with the prin- 
ciples of the nation. 



DONALD CARGILL- 

"Among other parts of Cargill's contendings against the enemies of truth 
and godliness, that which exasperated the enemies most was the Torwood 
excommunication, wherein he, moved with zeal against the indignities 
done to the Son of God by overturning His work and destroying His 
people, delivered up to Satan some of the most scandalous and principal 
promoters and abettors {Rothes, among others) of this conspiracy against 
Christ, as formally as he could in his circumstances." 

Having made a short and penitent discourse on the nature, sub- 
ject, causes, and ends of excommunication, and declared his motives 
leading him to it, not to be any private spirit of passion, but conscience of 
duty and zeal to God, he pronounced the sentence as follows: — 

"I, being a minister of Jesus Christ, and having authority and power 
from Him, do, in His name, and by His Spirit, excommunicate Charles 
II., King, etc., and that upon these grounds: 1st, For his high mocking 
of God, in that after he had acknowledged his own sins, his father's sins, 
his mother's idolatry, and had solemnly engaged against them, in a 
Declaration at Dunfermline, the 16th August, 1650, he hath, notwith- 
standing of all this, gone on more avowedly in these sins than all that 
went before him; 2d, For his great perjury, after he had, twice at least, 
solemnly subscribed that Covenant, in that he did so presumptuously 
renounce, disown it, and command it to be burned by the hand of the 
conmion hangman; 3d, Because he hath rescinded all laws for establish- 
ing that religion, and enacted laws for establishing its contrary, and is 
still working for the introduction of Popery into this land ; 4th, For 
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commanding of armies to destroy the Lord's people, who were standing 
on their own just defence, and for their privileges and rights, against 
tyrannies, oppressions, and injuries of men; and for the blood he hath 
shed in fields, on scaflfolds, and on the seas, of the people of God, upon 
account of religion and righteousness (they being most willing in all 
these things to render him obedience, if he had reigned and ruled them 
according to his Covenant and oath), more than all the kings that have 
been before him in Scotland; 5th, That he hath been stiU an enemy to, a 
persecutor of the true Protestants, a favourer and helper of the Papists, 
both at home and abroad, and hath hindered to the utmost of his power 
the due execution of just laws against them; 6th, For his releasing of 
the kingdom by his frequent grant of remissions and pardons for mur- 
derers (which is in the power of no king to, being expressly contrary 
to the law of God), which was the ready way to embolden men in com- 
mitting of murders, to the defiling of the land with blood; lastly, to pass by 
all other things, his great and dreadful uncleanness of adultery and incest, 
his drunkenness, his dissembling with God and man, and performing his 
promLses where his engagements were sinful," etc. — Cloud of Witnesses. 

This ban or excommunication shows us the relative positions of the 
persecuted and the persecutors. No doubt but the King fell away from 
the oath he had twice taken, and that the Covenanters were but holding 
their own. They rose against the King when he rose against them. 

Bothes never forgave Cargill for excommunicating him, and was 
actually, it is said, the means of bringing him to the gallows; but he 
paid dearly for it, according to the tradition embodied in the ballad. 



JAMES RENWICK. 

This the last, and, to our mind, the greatest hero of the Covenant, 
suffered in the Grassmarket of Edinburgh, on the 17th Pebruary, 1688. 
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According to his own confession, "emitted fix)m his own hand the day 
before his suffering/' his sentence of death was drawn forth npon 
these heads: — 

" 1st Because I could not own James VIL to be my lawful Sovereign. 

" 2d. Because I taught the unlawfulness of paying the cess, expressly 
exacted for suppressing the faithful and free preaching of the gospel 

" 3d. Because I taught that it was the people's duty to carry arms at 
the preaching of the gospel, now when it is persecuted, for defending 
themselves, and resisting of unjust violence." 

This is his own confession, and he adds — " I think such a testimony 
is worth many lives; and I praise the Lord for His enabling me to be 
plain and positive in all my confessions: for therein I found peace, joy, 
strength, and boldness. I have met with many assaults in prison; some 
from some of the indulged party, and others from some of the prelatic, 
but they could neither bow me nor break me. I was also assaulted by 
some of the Popish party (I suppose they were some of the ecclesiastic 
creatures), but they found none of their own stuff in me. I told them, 
after sundry debatings, that I had lived and should die an enemy 
to their way/' 



THE COVENANT ELAG TRIUMPHANT. 

In February, 1688, James Ren wick suffered for what the whole nation 
professed in November. James VII. was disowned as a sovereign unfit 
to reign, and William of Orange, his daughter's husband, came over 
from Holland, at the head of an army, and was welcomed as a deliverer 
by the English and the Scotch. James slunk away never to return, sneered 
at by all as " the man who threw away three kingdoms for a mass." 
The fifty years' struggle was crowned with success at last, for Prelacy 
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was ab(dished, never to raise its mitred head again in Scotland. All the 
interloping curates if ere nnceremoniously dismissed, but without any 
violence being offered to them. Graham of Claverhouse, whom 
James VII. had created Viscount Dundee, made a determined effort 
for his master in the Highlands, and was successful in defeating General 
Mackay, who had been sent against him. But Claverse himself fell in 
the hour of victory. Much has been said about Claverse's heroism^ and 
the enthusiasm of his soldiers for 'him. . It has also been said, and we 
believe with much more truth, that it was not heroism but brute ferocity 
that he displayed, whetted with an insatiable thirst for revenge, known 
only to the worst natures; and that his own men stripped him and left 
him naked on the battle-field, so that his body could hardly be recognised 
among the slain. 

In consequence of the rising of Claverse, defensive measures were 
necessary to preserve the new and happy state of things. On this 
occasion the Cameronians, or the followers of Bichard Cameron, raised a 
regiment 800 strong in a single day from amongst the hillmen. These 
were not long of having the quality of their stuff tested. Colonel 
Cannon, Claverhouse's successor, attacked them at Dunkeld; but the 
Cameronians, aft^ a severe contest, gallantly beat them off. After this 
repulse the Stuart cause never ralHed, and the Bevolution — the glorious 
Bevolution, as it has been so well called — ^remained triumphant The 
Cameronian Begiment, or the gallant Twenty-sixth, still maintains its 
ancient renown in the ranks of the British army. 
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